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HE part of his task for which Professor Perry shows the most 
zeal, and to which he devotes the most space, is the refutation 

of idealism and the exposition and justification of the principles of 
the new realism. His book is, I believe, the first—though it evi- 
dently is not to be the last—volume in which those principles are 
authoritatively set forth and elaborately defended. It seems worth 
while, therefore, to deal with this part of the volume at some length. 
The reasonings propounded on the subject contain, assuredly, much 
acute criticism and some original and ingenious pieces of construct- 
ive argument. But—to come to the main point at once—the dis- 
cussion, as a whole, is vitiated by a singular, an enormous over- 
sight. Half, and the more important half, of the considerations 
which first generated and still support idealism, are all but com- 
pletely disregarded. And the oversight is more than a mere omis- 
sion; Perry expressly denies the fact which he overlooks. ‘‘The 
strategy of idealism,’’ we are told, ‘‘depends on the adoption of a 
certain initial standpoint. The world must be viewed under the 
form of knowledge.’’ ‘‘A study of the later development of ideal- 
ism will disclose the fact that it relies mainly, if not entirely, on the 
Berkeleian proofs’’ (pp. 182 and 158).1. And for Perry these proofs 
are reducible to two, both fallacies in formal logic, which he calls 
‘*definition by initial predication’’ and ‘‘argument from the ego- 
centric predicament.’’! The first consists in ‘‘the error of inferring 
that because,’’ e. g., a tulip ‘‘is seen, therefore its being seen is its 
essential and exclusive status’’; the second consists in taking the 
methodological difficulty that only things thought of can be men- 
tioned or instanced in argument, as a proof that only things thought 
of can exist. Both of these, no doubt, are bad arguments; though 
even of these the second is hardly fairly presented.2 The egocen- 

1¢¢ Present Philosophical Tendencies,’’ Ralph Barton Perry, 1912. 


7A few ‘‘objective idealists’? are credited with having added ‘‘at .Jeast 
one new argument’’—the argument that the relatedness of things must be 
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tric predicament is obviously misapplied when regarded as a demon- 
stration of idealism; but it is not without force when regarded as a 
challenge to the realist to demonstrate the truth of his affirmations. 
What the predicament tends to show—as many of those who have 
used it have clearly understood—is not that realism is false, but that 
it is problematical, and that the situation in which, from the na- 
ture of the case, our thinking is entangled renders direct proof of 
the independence of things—by the actual exhibition of a thing out- 
side of ‘‘the cognitive relationship’’—impossible. When so con- 
strued, this ‘‘Berkeleian argument’’ at least creates an embarrass- 
ment for any realist—and I say this as one of them, so far as the 
purely epistemological issue is concerned. Moreover, the argument 
as presented by idealists is usually backed up by an explicit or im- 
plied appeal to the principle of parsimony. We find things, we are 
told, existing only in a certain mode or context or relation; and a 
law of scientific procedure requires us to refrain from multiplying 
entities—and even from multiplying the ‘‘ particularities’’ of a given 
entity—practer necessitatem. But taken thus, the argument from 
the egocentric predicament is by no means the crude formal fallacy 
which Perry (pp. 129-132) represents it as being. I believe it, in- 
deed, to be an argument that can be met; but in meeting it one 
would be obliged to go outside the position of epistemological 
monism, 

The essential point, however, is that idealism—or at least the 
opposition to physical realism—has never relied solely upon these 
two proofs, has seldom relied upon them mainly, and has some- 
times, especially of late, not relied upon them at all. For besides 
the epistemological type of argument for idealism or spiritualism, 
there has always been recognized a dialectical type of argument. 
Appearing in many forms, this argument in its general method con- 
sists in a reductio ad absurdum of the hypothesis of the independent 
reality of the objects of perception, in a proof that that hypothesis, 
if followed through, compels you to assert of these objects proposi- 
tions contradictory either of one another or else of undisputed facts 
of experience. In its earliest and simplest form this dialectical argu- 
ment arises out of reflection upon the relativity of the sensible quali- 
ties and magnitudes of objects to their individual percipients, and 
even to the several sense-organs of the same percipient; and in that 
form it leads only so far as epistemological dualism. The anthropo- 
logical roots of idealism lay in the earliest distinction between ap- 
derivative from the synthetic unity of consciousness (p. 156). But this is 
scarcely an argument at all (p. 158), and ‘‘the majority of idealists do not even 


attempt to find a new proof’’; they still rest their case on the two ‘‘ Berkeleyan 
grounds’’ (ibid.). 
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pearance and reality; and its direct historic source, as a technical 
theory, was, as every schoolboy knows, the physicist’s doctrine of the 
‘‘subjectivity’’ of most of the sensible attributes of matter. There 
are, as Hume said, certain ‘‘trite topics employed by sceptics of all 
ages against the evidence of sense; such as those which are derived 
from the imperfection and fallaciousness of our organs; the crooked 
appearance of an oar in water; the various aspects of objects, accord- 
ing to their different distances; the double images which arise from 
the pressing of one eye; with many other appearances of like na- 
ture.’’ And of such scepticism, idealism is quite as truly the child 
—or at least the grandchild—as it is the child of the religious ecrav- 
ing to ‘‘restore a spiritual center to nature,’’ which Perry regards 
as the principal motive engendering idealistic tendencies. It was the 
distinction between what things seem and what they are ‘‘in their 
own nature,’’—and certainly not any tendency in the Greek mind 
towards inwardness and subjectivism—that brought Protagoras to 
an adumbration of idealism, two thousand years before Berkeley. 
And even Berkeley, though he is the arch-representative of the two 
types of argument which Perry regards as the essence of the ideal- 
ist apologetic, rests his case quite as much, if not more, upon the 
dialectical sort of argument, upon the consequences of ‘‘the distine- 
tion some make betwixt primary and secondary qualities.’’ The re- 
lation of Berkeley’s doctrine to the chapters on ‘‘Our Knowledge of 
Existence’’ in Locke’s Fourth Book, Perry sufficiently indicates; 
quite as important is its relation to the twenty-third chapter of the 
second book. 

The relativity of secondary qualities is taken by science as an 
evidence of their subjectivity, because otherwise you would appar- 
ently be compelled, self-contradictorily, to assert of one and the 
same object that it ‘‘really’’ and in itself is at the same moment 
long and short, square and oblong, hot and cold, red and gray, and 
so on. But the dialectical type of idealistic reasoning is not limited 
to an extension of the argument from the relativity of sensible qual- 
ities. It is exemplified likewise in the argument from the antin- 
omies of the infinite divisibility and extension of space—already 
made much of by Berkeley—and in any other proposed proofs of 
spiritualism through the demonstration of paradoxes in physical 
realism. And this type of argument, I say, has at all times tended, 
not less powerfully than the direct and purely epistemological argu- 
ment, to generate, first of all, dualism, and eventually some form of 
idealism.® 

* Perry mentions, though briefly and not in connection with his principal 


exposition and criticism of idealism, the argument from the antinomies, and in 
something less than two pages (103-5) presents a solution of those difficulties. 
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Professor Perry has thus largely forgotten or failed to under- 
stand the more significant of the two principal factors in the genesis, 
the evolution, and the logic of idealism. The fact makes his three 
otherwise admirable chapters on the subject not only incomplete, but 
misleading. He has, consequently, almost as completely ignored the 
principal difficulties which inhere in that ‘‘epistemological monism’’ 
which is an essential part of the theory of knowledge of the new 
realism. The nature of that theory is expressed with a clearness for 
which one must be grateful. The new realism consists in the joint 
affirmation of two doctrines, (1) ‘‘epistemological monism, or the 
theory of immanence’’ of objects, which ‘‘means that when a given 
thing, a, is known, a itself enters into a relation which constitutes it 
the idea or content of a mind’’; and (2) ‘‘the theory of independ- 
ence’’ of objects, which means ‘‘that although a may thus enter into 
mind and assume the status of content, it is not dependent on this 
status for its being or nature’’ (p. 308). And the new realism 
achieves the conjunction of these two by means of the ‘‘relational 
theory of consciousness’’ and of a proof of the possibility of classify- 
ing ‘‘ presence in consciousness’’ among the external or non-constitu- 
tive relations. 

Of his own doctrine, then, Perry’s formulation leaves little to be 
desired, in point of clarity and definiteness. But his reasoning in 
its behalf shows no equal insight into the grounds of other people’s 
dissent from that doctrine. This I shall show by examining his 
brief—his all too brief—‘‘proof’’ of neo-realism. 

There are, of course, two things to be proved: (A) The realistic 
part of the new realism, its doctrine of the ‘‘independence’’ of the 
object; (B) its epistemological monism, the doctrine of the ‘‘im- 
manence’’ of the object. And the latter must be defined and proved 
in terms not destructive of the former. Now of (A) Perry’s proof 
is composed of a rebuttal of the idealist’s arguments, and a justifi- 
cation of realism. The rebuttal consists of two contentions. The 
first is that the two ‘‘Berkeleian arguments’’—that by ‘‘definition 
by initial predication’’ and that ‘‘from the egocentric predicament,’’ 
as these have been previously expounded by Perry—are unconvince- 
ing. That they are so I have already conceded; the one is an os- 
tentatious petitio principu and the other has no tendency to prove 
that objects can not exist independently. But then, these never were 
the only or the most serious arguments for idealism. Secondly, 
Perry belatedly bethinks him of the real meaning of the argument 
But of the dialectical argument in general, and of the significance of its more 
elementary forms—the arguments from illusions, the subjectivity of secondary 


qualities, ete.—there is, I believe, no recognition. And the treatment of the 
antinomies seems to me as unsatisfactory logically as it is meager. 
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from the egocentric predicament, which in his chapters on idealism 
he had missed; he observes that if this predicament does not prove 
idealism, it may at least seem to ‘‘render it impossible to prove real- 
ism.’’ Though Perry’s statement of the idealist’s point here, in 
two sentences, by no means does that point justice, the author has 
at any rate at last faced one of the serious arguments. His reply 
to it has more point than he clearly brings out. As given, it consists 
wholly in a citation from Mr. Russell, wherein that logician argues 
that, since to know that all the numbers never thought of by any 
one are numbers above 1,000 does not require us to know all or any 
instances of such numbers, therefore knowledge of the truth of a 
general proposition does not require us to know all or any of the 
class to which it refers. Mr. Russell, the Macaulay of logicians, has 
his own heightened and telling way of putting truisms so that they 
look like paradoxes. What his example here shows is simply this: 
if I divide numbers into two classes, those below and those above 
1,000; if I know (whether by definition or a ‘‘necessity of thought’’) 
that these two classes exhaust all possible numbers; and if I also 
know that all of the former class have a given predicate, such as that 
of ‘‘having been thought of’’; then I know that any number lack- 
ing this predicate must fall into the remaining class. All that the 
example illustrates, for Perry’s purposes, is that there are other 
ways of proving facts besides empirically exhibiting concrete ex- 
amples of them. This is true, though the citation from Russell was 
not well calculated to make the reader understand the precise point 
required. It is also pertinent to the argument from the egocentric 
predicament; for that argument consists in a demand that the inde- 
pendent existence of objects be proved by the empirical exhibition 
of an object so existing. Perry virtually answers—and the reply is 
good so far as it goes—‘‘the realist’s inability to furnish this kind 
of proof does not show that his doctrine is incapable of proof; for it 
is open to him to offer other and more indirect proofs.’’ Yet this, 
of course, does not carry the realist far upon his way. What are 
his other proofs? 

Those offered by Perry are two in number. (1) A reductio ad 
absurdum of subjective idealism: that doctrine can not stop short 
of solipsism, and solipsism implies absolute scepticism, which is self- 
refuting or at least self-stultifying. As an objection to the idealism 
based upon the epistemological arguments, this seems to me valid; 
as an objection to a pluralistic idealism based upon the dialectical 
arguments, it is without pertinency. For the dialectical arguments 
do not tend to prove epistemological, but only metaphysical idealism, 
or spiritualism. It may perhaps be urged that Perry uses the term 
‘“idealism’’ only of the former. But a term must be judged by the 
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antitheses it keeps; and Perry habitually assumes that ‘‘realism’’ 
includes physical realism, and that the realism so inclusive and 
‘‘idealism’’ together give an exhaustive dichotomy of the doctrines 
about the problem in question. He assumes, in short, that epistemo- 
logical idealism is the only enemy realism (as such) has to attack; 
and he uses weapons effective only against that enemy. Such are 
the consequences of his habitual disregard of most of the dialectical 
arguments. 

His remaining argument for the ‘‘doctrine of independence”’ 
runs thus: relations may be ‘‘external,’’ or non-essential to the na- 
ture or existence of the relata; ‘‘being in consciousness’’ is a rela- 
tion of this sort. Now, of these propositions, the former by no means 
needs so much proving as is bestowed upon it. The second is equiv- 
ocal. If it means only a denial of the proposition that anything’s 
existence necessarily depends upon its now being perceived by me, it 
affirms no more than any idealist, except a solipsist, will readily ad- 
mit. But the fact is that, as used by a genuine neo-realist, the prop- 
osition ‘‘being in consciousness is an external relation,’’ means a 
great deal more than this. It means that consciousness is never con- 
stitutive of any object that is in consciousness, or of any quality of 
such object, or of any of its relations except the one relation of 
‘“being-experienced’’—which for Perry consists in ‘‘being reacted 
upon in the specific manner characteristic of the central nervous 
system.’’ Precisely what is known or ‘‘presented’’ or experienced 
is always an existent that would be the same even if not known or 
presented or experienced; its being and its characters are always 
such as they appear to be when present in the ‘‘mind,’’ and are not 
in any way modified by their relation to a mind. 

This, if I understand the matter, is the essence of neo-realism 
when its ‘‘theory of independence’’ is interpreted in the light of its 
‘‘theory of immanence.’’ To understand Perry’s defence: of the 
one, then, we must from now on also be mindful of the other. For 
his proof of the assertion that objects and their qualities are inde- 
pendent of consciousness really reduces to the assertion that con- 
sciousness is known to be the sort of thing that can not possibly be 
constitutive of the existence or the nature of any object. It is not 
from a knowledge about objects, but from a knowledge of what con- 
sciousness is, that he supposes himself to have proved the ‘‘theory 
of independence.’’ ‘‘The objects selected by any individual re- 
sponding organism compose an aggregate defined by that relation- 
ship. What such an aggregate derives from consciousness will then 
be its aggregation and nothing more’’ (p. 323; italics the author’s). 
Since this is the utmost that ‘‘the mind’’ can do to objects, ob- 
viously it is a poor thing which can in no way threaten their inde- 
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pendence; with powers so limited, it can not even make itself dupli- 
cate or imitation objects. Thus the nature of consciousness is such 
that objects can not be anything but ‘‘immanent”’ and yet ‘‘inde- 
pendent.’’ Quod erat demonstrandum. 

This, so far as I can see, is the only argument which Perry pre- 
sents that is directed against metaphysical idealism, and not merely 
against the purely epistemological arguments for idealism; and it is 
the only one which, if accepted, would establish the kind of realism 
that neo-realism tries to be. I think it, however, a poor argument; 
and that Professor Perry finds it a convincing one, I ean only as- 
cribe to that same disregard of half the generating logic of both 
dualism and idealism of which I have already spoken. 

The fault of the argument, as presented by Perry, is twofold. 
He offers no serious evidence for the proposition that the conscious- 
ness-relation can not be a constitutive one; and he ignores some 
well-known evidence that it is constitutive. Some relations are es- 
sential and some are external; and you can’t by simple inspection 
tell which is which. As Perry himself pertinently remarks, in an 
excellent criticism of Mr. G. E. Moore’s ‘‘Refutation of Idealism,”’ 
‘‘transportation’’ may be essential to the table’s being in my room; 
but observation of the table as it is found in the latter relation will 
not reveal the fact. What, then, is the test for the essentiality of a 
relation? The criterion, Perry holds, must be an empirical one; 
‘‘we need to forsake dialectics, and observe what actually tran- 
spires.’’ Let us then apply his chosen test. Obviously the only 
evidence from observation which could show even that the neo-real- 
istic doctrine sometimes holds true,—. e., that the consciousness-re- 
lation is not always requisite in order to constitute objects or their 
other relations—would consist in the presentation of an object free 
from that specific relation but in all other respects unaltered. But 
this the egocentric predicament renders impossible; the one thing 
that never ‘‘actually transpires’’ is precisely the thing without 
which the conception of consciousness as a wholly external relation 
can never be empirically established. Perry has forgotten the fact 
—which his earlier comment on the predicament seemed designed 
to show—that it can not be upon an empirical proof that the apol- 
ogist of realism relies. On the other hand, there is empirical evi- 
dence, long familiar to common-sense, but strangely disregarded 
by the neo-realist, tending to show that the characters which objects 
have, as they actually appear in any individual consciousness, are 
in a notable degree constituted by their presence in that conscious- 
ness, 7. €., by their ‘‘being reacted to in the specific manner char- 
acteristic of the central nervous system’’ and the sense-organs of 
that particular organism. This evidence consists precisely in those 
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‘trite topies’’ which show that certain peculiarities of the per- 
ceiver and certain attributes of the thing perceived vary concomi- 
tantly. The same evidence, as reflection very early began to note, 
also shows that if all the observed attributes of an actually per- 
ceived object are supposed to belong wholly to its nature, and to 
inhere in it in the place where, and the time at which, it is supposed 
to exist—then every object perceived by more than one person, or 
even apprehended by more than one sense, must be held to possess 
simultaneously many properties logically contradictory to one 
another. These, as I have already said, are merely two of the ele- 
mentary stages in the development of the dialectical—which in its 
initial data is an empirical—argument against epistemological mon- 
ism, two of the more obvious sources of the notion of a realm of 
purely subjective existence, to their presence in which at least some 
objects and qualities may owe all the existence they have. But 
these are enough to provide empirical disproof of the ‘‘external-rela- 
tion’’ theory of consciousness—in the rigorous and consistent form 
of that theory. 

It ought, however, to be said that Perry does not himself adhere 
with undeviating orthodoxy to the theory. Apparently without 
quite intending it, he now and then credits ‘‘consciousness’’ with 
powers which are strange ones for a mere ‘‘external relation’’ to 
possess. For example, we find that the ‘‘selective action of con- 
sciousness’’ can not merely determine the limits of an aggregate or 
set of objects between which at any moment subsists a common rela- 
tion to a given organism; it can also create ‘‘fictions,’’ can ‘‘mistake 
things for what they are not,’’ can ‘‘give rise to illusion and error,’’ 
can, ¢. g., ‘‘generate the image of a mermaid,’’ which image is ‘‘a 
subjective, and not a physical, manifold.’’ But how in the world 
can you, out of an aggregation of real things, and of nothing else 
whatever, produce a fictitious thing? An organism—which is real 
and physical—by really aggregating a number of real objects or 
qualities into a single real relationship, thereby generates an unreal- 
ity! Perry evidently feels, but he nowhere fully faces, the difficulty. 
He seems to suppose that it can be obviated by treating ‘‘aggrega- 
tion’’ as equivalent to ‘‘rearrangement’’ and regarding all ‘‘ficti- 
tious’’ objects as mere rearrangements of real qualities. A mer- 
maid, even a full-fledged hallucinatory mermaid, is after all nothing 
but part fish and part maiden; fish and maidens are real, and there 
needs but a ‘‘selective abstracting and grouping,’’ and the mer- 
maid is accounted for! But rearrangement on such a scale as this is 
not ‘‘aggregation and nothing more’’; it is a great deal more. It is 
not even mere ‘‘selective response.’’ It implies a power to alter the 
relations of things and qualities to one another, and is therefore not 
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consistent with the conception of consciousness as in all cases wholly 
non-constitutive of the other relations and qualities of what at any 
moment is in the ‘‘consciousness-relation.’’ It implies, which is 
more, a power to lend a kind of existence to sensible qualities or ob- 
jects at a time when, or at points in space where, they do not exist 
in the physical world-order, are not ‘‘ physical manifolds.’’ 

Another admission which is scarcely reconcilable with the neo- 
realistic account of the mind’s modest réle may be found in Perry’s 
remarks upon ‘‘mediate knowledge or discursive thought.’’ In this 
—which presumably includes all recollection—‘‘there is a more 
complete (sic) difference between the knowledge and the thing. 
There are even cases in which the knowledge and the thing known 
possess little, if any, identical content’’ (p. 312). Im these cases 
‘‘the thing mediated or ‘represented’ transcends the representa- 
tion’’ (p. 313). I am unable to recognize in this language the 
authentic accent of epistemological monism, though I perceive it to 
be the language of truth. And I am unable to derive any help from 
the few words in which Perry tells us how ‘‘the theory of imma- 
nence explains these cases.’’ The explanation is that while ‘‘the 
thing transcends the thought, it remains perceivable, or in some 
such manner immediately accessible; and possesses the qualities and 
characters which such immediate knowledge reveals.’’ Here we 
have three items referred to: A, ‘‘the thing’’ or independent object; 
B, the ‘‘representation”’ of it at a given time in mediate knowledge, 
or in memory; C, the perception or ‘‘immediate knowledge”’ of the 
same thing at quite another time. Now, how does the (assumed) 
fact that C is identical with A entitle one to say that B is also iden- 
tical with A—especially when one has just been assured that it isn’t? 
And if it does not entitle one to say so, then, surely B is a case in 
which the content that is in cognitive consciousness is not the same 
existent as the supposed real ‘‘thing’’ that is cognized. 

What is more significant about these cases, however, is the fact 
that the representation is usually different from its original in date 
of existence, but not altogether different in qualities. The differ- 
ence of time, of itself, no doubt, would involve no paradox. That a 
thing which has ceased to exist may subsequently acquire new ex- 
ternal relations is familiar enough; all later events may be said to 
provide it with such post mortem relationships. And if the relation 
of a present consciousness to a past reality were never anything 
more than this simple relation of posteriority, consciousness would 
offer no significant peculiarity for the consideration of the philos- 
opher. Nor would it do so if the present ‘‘response of an organ- 
ism’’ to a past reality consisted in no more than a change in the 
physical qualities or motions of the organism, caused by that past 
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existence; that a present effect may be due indirectly to a cause no 
longer perceptible in its original character, every one knows. But, as 
it happens, the sort of ‘‘response of an organism’’ to past existences 
which is exemplified by the memory-image and the general concept 
is not wholly reducible to these ordinary cases of mere posteriority 
or mere indirect causality. In the ordinary cases the subsequently 
supervening relationship never consists in a revival of the past ob- 
ject; but when a past existence subsequently enters the conscious- 
ness-relation, there occurs a partial ‘‘making present again,’’ a rep- 
resentation, of the object, and its qualities. When Perry tells us 
how ‘‘the theory of immanence explains these cases’’ of mediate 
knowledge, he neglects to explain the one thing which is uniquely 
characteristic of them. While he recognizes that this type of ex- 
perience has something distinctive about it, he does not observe what 
that distinguishing peculiarity is, nor the seriousness of the diffi- 
culty which it creates for the neo-realistic theory about conscious- 
ness. The experiences in question indicate the falsity of the uni- 
versal proposition that consciousness is never in any degree consti- 
tutive of the object; for they show plainly that, in a familiar class of 
cases, the ‘‘consciousness-relation’’ has a power of reconstituting an 
object, of giving it a species of present existence at a time which 7s 
not the same as the time of tts presence in its other, especially its 
““ohysical,’’ relations. The only alternative to acknowledging this 
is to declare that the memory-image is a brand-new objective reality, 
having no relations to the original object save those of posteriority 
and causal connection. But this is an alternative which Perry does 
not adopt, and one which can not be adopted. My present image of 
my last year’s coat, though it is a present existent, is not merely a 
present existent. It is an evocation—and an evocation at will—of 
a past existent; and there is no conceivable reason for believing that, 
so far as it is present, it exists in any other sense or degree than the 
sense and degree of being which it has by virtue of the ‘‘conscious- 
ness-relation,’’ or that its coming into existence was not due to an 
antecedent which existed purely as a phase of ‘‘consciousness’’— 
namely, to a desire. 

This last, however, brings up another difficulty and, if I am not 
mistaken, another incongruity in Perry’s realism. His epistemo- 
logical monism is, as the previous paper indicated, conjoined with 
a sort, though an equivocal sort, of psychophysical dualism. I do 
not argue that the conjunction involves any direct and express con- 
tradiction ; but I think that upon a little analysis it will be found to 
disclose some unexplained obscurities. For example: while cog- 
nitive consciousness is merely an ‘‘external relation,’’ appetitive 
consciousness or desire, is, for Perry, so far as I can determine, not 
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merely a relation. What, then, is the common essence of the two by 
virtue of which they are species of a single genus? Again, desire 
in its complete form is always conjoined with the representation of 
some yet unrealized future condition, of which, moreover, the reali- 
zation is problematical. Just how, now, does an epistemological 
monist find room in his scheme of things for a present thought of an 
object which belongs not only to the future, but to an unreal future? 
Have we not here again—in anticipation, as well as in memory—an 
example of an object of which it is absurd to maintain that it has 
any more existence or other qualities than it is found to have ‘‘in 
consciousness’’? And is it not the first requisite to the ‘‘effectuality 
of consciousness’’ that consciousness shall be able to generate volun. 
tary images, to construct for itself a purely ideal world, before it 
endeavors to impose those ideals upon physical reality? But the 
chief incongruities in Perry’s version of the new realism appear 
to be due to a failure to perceive that a consistent neo-realist 
must be a ‘‘pan-objectivist,’? and can have no place in his uni- 
verse for ‘‘fictions’’ or purely ‘‘subjective manifolds’’ of any sort. 
There are others of the school who realize this fully, and are pre- 
pared to defend their paradox. In so far as Perry avoids it and re- 
tains not a few shreds and patches of the dualism of common-sense, 
he nullifies that doctrine concerning the powers of consciousness 
which, as we have seen, is the core of the neo-realistic argument. 
For that doctrine ceases to serve the purposes of epistemological 
monism when it ceases to affirm the absolute and the invariable ex- 
ternality of the conscious-relation. On the other hand, in so far’ 
as Perry formally adopts this doctrine, and the whole argument of 
which it is a necessary premise, he betrays an inability to under- 
stand the real nature and force of the reasons which have chiefly 
conduced to make most people epistemological dualists and later 
have led some people to become metaphysical idealists. This inabil- 
ity seems to be a characteristic of many of the school; one can not 
avoid surmising that these learned as well as acute and ingenious 
writers are afflicted with a sort of intellectual blind-spot, which 
renders imperceptible to them an important part of the history of 
human reflection and of the ‘‘immanent dialectic’’ of the problem 
that most engages their interest. Some of them, however, have of 
late become sensible of the real logical situation and have addressed 
themselves seriously to the defence of their doctrine against the 
simpler phases of what I have called the dialectical type of argu- 
ment—so much of that argument as attacks epistemological monism. 
The first (not the only) requisite in such a defence is a wholesale 
revision of the logic of attribution, with a view to explaining how it 
is possible for an object at a single time to have and not have a 
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given attribute, for a percept or image existing at one time to be 
‘‘numerically identical with’’ an object existing at another time, for 
two space-oceupying things to occupy (in a univocal sense) the same 
space simultaneously, and for a coherent and rational world of 
physical reality to find room for all the hallucinations and dreams 
and illusions the mind of man has ever bred, all in one ‘‘real’’ space 
and upon a single and common plane of objectivity. At this un- 
promising task some efforts which can at least be called interesting 
and intrepid have recently been made. Since Perry’s book shows 
almost no appreciation even of the necessity (from the realistic 
standpoint) for the task’s accomplishment, its whole discussion of 
realism and idealism, fails to touch the central logical issue in the 
controversy. 


ArtTHuR O. LOVEJOY. 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 





A POINT OF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN AMERICAN AND 
ENGLISH REALISM 


ee New Realism has advocates both in England and in Amer- 

ica. In many of its theses, notably the doctrines of independ- 
ence and of subsistence, the tendency toward pluralism, and the 
separation of theories of reality from theories of knowledge, the 
English realist and the American realist are in close agreement. 
New realism, the assertion is repeatedly made, is primarily a polemic 
against subjectivism, subjectivism being a term now generally used 
by the realist to designate the various types of idealism in so far as 
they hold to an inseparable connection between consciousness and its 
object. In opposition to subjectivism all realists agree that the con- 
tent of which one is conscious is independent of the consciousness of 
it, a distinction which the realist expresses by saying that conscious- 
ness is an external relation. 

The leading point of difference between the English and the 
American realists is a difference relating not to the type of connec- 
tion holding between the act of being conscious and the content of 
which one is conscious, but a difference relating to the nature and 
status of consciousness itself; it is a difference pertaining to the im- 
portance which attaches to the element of consciousness and to the 
relative position which consciousness occupies in relation to the con- 
tent of which one is conscious. For subjectivism consciousness is the 
supreme factor, is logically prior to content, and is somehow authori- 
tative respecting its organization and coherence. Content is insep- 
arable from, coextensive with, and dependent upon, consciousness. 
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For English realism content is separable from and independent of 
consciousness. Consciousness is an entity among other entities, a 
term among other terms, a ‘‘first among equals’’; it is on a level with 
content, sustaining to it the relation of togetherness or compresence. 
By the American realist consciousness is taken out of the rea’m of 
terms and placed within the realm of relations. The leading char- 
acteristic which distinguishes the American realist from the English 
realist is this relational theory of consciousness. Consciousness is 
neither above nor on a level with content; it is below it, is subsequent 
to and dependent on it. 

In illustration of this distinction may be cited the writings of 
Mr. S. Alexander. The analysis of sensation begun by Mr. G. E. 
Moore! consisting in the separation of the sensation into the object 
of which we are conscious, and the consciousness of the object, the 
former being extra-mental, the latter being an undifferentiated, pure, 
transparent process, is pushed to its furthest possible limit by 
Mr. Alexander. Any experience, according to Mr. Alexander, 
which may be termed mental experience is characterized by a funda- 
mental distinction between what is experienced and the act of ex- 
periencing. There is the act of apprehending and the something 
apprehended, the act of judging and the something judged, the act 
of remembering or imaging or believing, and the something remem- 
bered or imaged or believed. The something experienced is al- 
ways other than the mind which experiences it. Such are the two 
elements present in every mental experience. There is the object or 
content or ‘‘cognitum,’’ and there is the knowing, the thinking, the 
mental act, which Mr. Alexander terms consciousness or mind. 

The relation between these two elements is simply that of togeth- 
erness or compresence. ‘‘ But when I merely perceive the table, I am 
there and the table is there. . . . The togetherness or compresence 
of the perceiving and the table is the perception of the table. . . 
Thus the table and I are together in precisely the same sense as the 
table and the chair are together. A looker-on who could see me and 
the table in the same way as I see the table and the chair would say 
that the table and I or the table and the chair are together in the 
same sense. Instead of the table there happens to be I, who am a 
mass of experiencings.’’? Or again: ‘‘For our fundamental fact in- 
forms us that mind or that which is enjoyed is but one thing together 
with other things in the world. . . . Mind is but the most gifted in- 
dividual in a democracy of things.’’* Mind, as thus seen, is viewed 
as an entity, as a term. It occupies a position on a level with other 
entities and terms. 

*<¢Refutation of Idealism,’’ Mind, Vol. 12. 


* Cf. ‘*The Method of Metaphysics,’’? Mind, January, 1912. 
3 Op. cit. 
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But if consciousness is a term, it must sustain some sort of rela- 
tion to the other terms with which it is copresent. The mere relation 
of togetherness or compresence is insufficient. One is at a loss to 
understand how such a purely diaphanous activity, when viewed as 
a mental entity, a mental term, can be related to content terms of a 
nature other than itself. If consciousness is a term it should be pos- 
sible to isolate it from its compresent associates and identify it as 
such. If we take away all the content terms, it should be possible to 
discover, by an empirical analysis, the term consciousness as the 
necessary residue. The impossibility of such an analysis seems to 
indicate that perhaps consciousness is not a term at all. There seems 
need, therefore, of some modification in the primary conception of 
consciousness. And this demand is supplied by the American real- 
ist who regards consciousness, not as a term, but as a relation. The 
English realist separates off the content of which there is conscious- 
ness and declares that it exists independent of consciousness. He 
limits the meaning of the term consciousness to mental activity. But 
in so far as consciousness is taken to mean mental activity, there is 
no break with the traditional conception of consciousness as an” 
operation. 

English realism thus shows that consciousness is at best only 
compresent with content. American realism goes a step further and 
maintains that consciousness is not even of equal grade with, but is 
secondary to and dependent on content. The impetus to the rela- 
tional theory of consciousness was given, doubtless, by the article, 
‘*Does ‘Consciousness’ Exist?’’ by Professor James, who maintained 
that the word consciousness stands not for an entity, but for a func- 
tion. The theory was first systematically formulated by Professor 
Montague, who takes the view that the relational theory of conscious- 
ness and a realistic theory of objects mean the same thing, though 
approached from different points of view. Realism, he asserts, is the 
logical implication of such a theory of consciousness.* In ‘‘The New 
Realism’’ we find the statement: ‘‘being known is something which 
happens to a pre-existing thing.’*> Or, according to Professor Perry: 
“‘when an entity is known or otherwise experienced it is related to a 
complex.’’® The ‘‘complex,’’ one gathers from turning the pages of 
‘<The New Realism,’’ may be termed the ‘‘knower’’; and of the 
‘‘knower’’ ‘‘New Realism’’ has little to say. It may be a soul, or the 
body, or what not. But knowing is the relation between the knower 
and the something known. 

*W. P. Montague, ‘‘The Relational Theory of Consciousness,’’ this JoUR- 
NAL, Vol. II., page 309. 


5«¢The New Realism,’’ page 34. 
**«The New Realism,’’ page 126. 
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Now to view knowing or consciousness as a relation carries with 
it an obvious implication. It implies that the relation is dependent 
upon the terms related. Consciousness is not primary, but deriva- 
tive; it occupies a position subordinate to the terms related, and 
fluctuates with changes in those terms. The American realist, con- 
sequently, in viewing consciousness as a relation, is saying something 
definite about the nature of consciousness. He is saying that con- 
sciousness is something which is generated, and thus he is led to de- 
scribe the conditions of its genesis. We find the American realist, 
therefore, attempting to tell us what consciousness is and to give an 
account of its nature. And this, it seems, is a legitimate inquiry, 
since consciousness is not ultimate, but is something derived from 
more ultimate terms, which are themselves open to investigation. In 
the light of this position consciousness itself naturally becomes a 
subject of analysis. The English realist, on the other hand, viewing 
consciousness as a term which introspection finds to be present along 
with other terms, has nothing to say as to its origin or nature. 

We see from this brief analysis that consciousness, touching the 
position which it occupies in relation to the content of which there is 
consciousness, is taken at three levels. For subjectivism conscious- 
ness is above content. For English realism, consciousness or mental 
activity, itself a term of logical equality with its compresent associ- 
ates, sustaining to them the democratic relation of togetherness, is 
on a level with content. For American realism consciousness, being 
a relation between terms and logically dependent on those terms, is 
taken at a level below content. M. T. McCuure. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





DISCUSSION 
THE PROBLEM OF FORMAL LOGIC 


ROFESSOR HOWISON is said once to have remarked to Will- 
iam James, ‘‘James, philosophers always say they want ‘rec- 
ognition’; but what they really want is praise.’’ I find, however, 
that I myself am too perverse, hardened, or unphilosophic to want 
either, and so am a little disappointed with Mr. Eastman’s review 
of my ‘‘Formal Logic.’’? Had I wanted ‘‘recognition,’’ the honor 
of a ‘‘Discussion’’ in the JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, had I wanted 
‘*praise,’’ quite a number of Mr. Eastman’s remarks would have 
contented me; but I happened to desire a precise indication and a 
relevant discussion of some at least of the logical issues raised in my 
book. And of this I regret to say I did not find enough. It is of 
course very interesting to learn that Mr. Eastman has been brought 
*This JOURNAL, Vol. IX., page 463. 
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up in a ‘‘little college’’ where logic had been ‘‘forgotten many years 
ago,’’? and now believes in a ‘‘great, democratic, system-wrecking 
philosophy,’’ or even that he can not speak for Oxford* (nor pre- 
sumably for the rest of Europe), but it would have added both 
weight and intelligibility to his rather elliptic and sketchy com- 
ments if he had explained a little what he meant by ‘‘formal logic,’’ 
both of the ‘‘non-existent’’ kind he regards me as having (super- 
fluously ?) ‘‘annihilated’’ and of the extant kind he regards me as 
having made the worst of. As it is, it is certainly very hard to 
make out how many sorts of logic he thinks there are and how they 
should be related, as also what he means by ‘‘consistency,’’ ‘‘ general- 
ization,’’ and so forth. Had Mr, Eastman endeavored to put his ideas 
a little more clearly, it might even have occurred to him that his 
readers might develop some little curiosity as to mine, and that it 
was his duty as a reviewer to report on them. His review would then 
have gained enormously by presenting a clear issue between his 
definition of formal logic and mine, and it would have become appar- 
ent that very many of his remarks have no application to my book. 

As it is, I found Mr. Eastman’s discussion frequently unintelligi- 
ble, until I realized that what was the matter with it was precisely 
that he had not studied formal logic in his ‘‘little college,’’ but had 
merely given a general and uncritical assent to some of its most 
untenable claims; this had enabled him subsequently to imagine that 
he had emancipated himself from all such nonsense, while yet re- 
maining under its spell, thanks to the affinity which its verbalism has 
with grammar. Now this is precisely the position of the man in the 
street, and is the worst of formal logic; the less you know about it, the 
more easily it deceives you. 

At any rate, no one who has by painful experience acquired a 
proper respect for the intellectual output of eighty generations of 
logicians could possibly regard formal logic as an unimportant thing, 
or imagine that he was making a harmless concession to it by admit- 
ting that it could legitimately concern itself with ‘‘consistency in 
generalization.’’ He would realize that he had thereby given him- 
self away completely, and that no amount of ‘‘democratic, system- 
wrecking’’ riotousness could after that prevent his philosophy from 
being very promptly suppressed by formal logic. For if it is true 
that the ‘‘consistency’’ (or otherwise) of forms of words can guaran- 
tee in advance the soundness (or otherwise) of the meanings to be 
expressed by their aid, and can dispense with all knowledge of the 

? He may, therefore, possibly believe me when I assure him that all the impor- 
tant formalist doctrines I criticize are to my certain knowledge at present 
actually taught in Britain. And it would surprise me to be given evidence that 


they are not also prevalent in America. Certainly American text-books seem 
to be fully as formal as English. 
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use to which the words are to be put, and if it is further allowed that 
meaning is inherent in words and not in persons, it is clear that there 
is conceded to ‘‘logic’’ a very real and extensive control of all em- 
pirical reasoning. Nor will any thorough empiricism be possible so 
long as ‘‘logic’’ retains any a priori jurisdiction over the process of 
reasoning; a consistent empiricist must discard wholly the notions 
that ‘‘consistency’’ is ultimately a matter of words and that ‘‘gener- 
alization’’ has meaning apart from application. 


It was because I perceived this that I refused to recognize a logic 
of ‘‘econsistency,’’ even as an ‘‘ideal’’ formal logic might vainly 
hanker after. I did not discuss it elaborately as an ideal, both be- 
cause it was too obvious on every page that consistency of any sort 
is about the last thing formal logic is capable of achieving,’ and be- 
cause I was proving that the formal notion of consistency involved a 
total abstraction from meaning, and it seemed trivial to ask whether 
the unmeaning should or should not be ‘‘consistent.’’ This abstrac- 
tion I showed to be the essence of formalism, and to be almost uni- 
versal among logicians, whether or not they conceived themselves as 
formalists. If Mr. Eastman approves of it, all I need say is that he 
is a formalist too. 

I admit, however, that I took pride in showing that the weapons 
of formal logic could be effectively used against it, and that its doc- 
trines were everywhere lacking in ‘‘consistency’’ and precision. Mr. 
Eastman sees fit to condemn this procedure as ‘‘academic’’ and ‘‘in- 
tellectualistic.’’ He has apparently forgotten that logic is a subject 
which none but professors teach, and that boisterous ‘‘system-wreck- 
ing’’ is about the last thing to appeal to them. They live by ex- 
pounding the systems of others, if not by patenting their own. That 
is one reason why they will not understand his ‘‘great democratic 
philosophy’’ at all. There is also another which strikes deeper, as I 
discovered when reflecting on the manifest inability of most trained 
philosophers to understand the theory of real knowing. Their minds 
are preoccupied by certain deep-seated prejudices which have been 
instilled into them unconsciously by the study of formal logic. It 
was clear, therefore, that if progress was to be made these prejudices 
had to be attacked systematically and, if possible, eradicated. 

Mr. Eastman’s charge of intellectualism would seem to rest on a 
confusion of intellectuality with intellectualism. Mr. Eastman has 
not observed that I am not one of those who have despaired of logic 
and the intellect with all its works, and propose to live by scepticism 
agreeably diversified by an irrational faith. I defy him to quote 


*It is, however, far from true that ‘‘the standard of consistency is never 
once mentioned’’ by me (cf. pages viii, ix, 6, 211, ete.). 
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from me any disparagement, either of intellect or of real logic, and 
can not understand why my rejection of the defective reasonings of 
intellectualism (shown to be slipshod and incoherent by its own 
standards) should debar me from availing myself of intellectual ap- 
peals where such were appropriate and likely to be effective. 

I was accordingly not a little shocked to find that, though Mr. 
Eastman regarded his theory of knowledge as akin to mine, he could 
nevertheless assert that it ‘‘put value above truth.’’ For of course 
‘*truth’’ to me is a kind of ‘‘value,’’ and truth-values are as worthy 
of exact and scientific study as any others. That is precisely why I 
objected to the total disregard of this aspect of thought in the tradi- 
tional logics. 

Mr. Eastman’s conception of the relation of truth and value, on 
the other hand, seems to me to play right into the hands of those who 
have long been trying to persuade themselves and others that prag- 
matists regard anything handy as true. Hitherto this accusation has 
encountered a slight obstacle in the facts that the responsible leaders 
of the new theory of knowledge had always expressly repudiated this 
simple conversion of the A proposition, ‘‘all truth is useful,’’ and 
that no one could quote any authentic pragmatist who had actually 
asserted it. But now Mr. Eastman favors them with the very thing 
they wanted. Alike in his preference of ‘‘value’’ to ‘‘truth’’ and in 
his rebuke of my ‘‘inconsistency’’ in rejecting formal logic as in- 
coherent in spite of the solace and profit it has long brought logicians* 
(p. 464), he plainly does imply this conversion. And if he will visit 
the intellectualist camp with this achievement, he will doubtless be 
hailed with enthusiasm, and preserved in alcohol—or any otker 
liquor he may prefer. 

In short Mr. Eastman’s method of defending the voluntarist theory 
of knowledge seems so unsound, the claims he makes for a Heraclitean 
‘‘logic’’ are so unknown to the history of philosophy, his vision of 
the merits of a ‘‘reborn’’ formal logic is so queer,® the verbalism and 
lack of humor of some of his criticisms (e. g., note 5) are so glaring, 
the distortion of my meaning is sometimes so flagrant,® that a horrid 

*There is of course no ‘‘intellectualism’’ in this. For to me the ‘‘inco- 
herence’’ means a failure of the purpose to make a consistently formal logic. 

5A formal logic that takes account of relevance and purposes would indeed 
be a remarkable novelty in hybrids (cf. p. 465). 

*Cf. notes 2 and 3. It is a plain statement of fact that formal logic tries 
to abstract from the personal context of assertions, and there was nothing 
‘*derisive’’ in my saying so. Per contra I can not understand how any one 
could imagine from the passage on page 135 that I was myself proposing to 
embark on an exhaustive catalogue, in advance, of the meanings of judgments, 


because I pointed out the failure of formal logic to achieve this self-imposed 
task. It also strikes me as rather cool (on page 466) to correct my statement 
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suspicion arises. Can it be that he is really an intellectualist mas- 
querading as a pragmatist in order to reduce pragmatism to absurd- 
ity and to sow dissensions in its camp? 

That would explain why he should strive to represent my work as 
antagonistic to Dewey’s. As a matter of fact it is in full accord with 
him. I drew attention to the greatness of his discovery that we do 
not reason except in relation to a dowbt, and emphasized that even 
though this seems as simple as the egg of Columbus once it is seen, 
logicians have all along erroneously based the theory of knowledge 
on a relation to certainty. Again it should be a material help to an 
experimental theory of knowledge to have it shown that both judg- 
ments and inferences must always be experiments and that formal- 
ism’s attempt to conceive them otherwise reduces them (and it) to 
nullity. 

Certainly ‘‘Formal Logic’’ does not compete with Dewey’s valu- 
able little work on ‘‘ How We Think.’’ It was not intended to do so, 
any more than to expound the whole logic of real knowing, which 
would be a two-volume affair at the least. It was merely intended to 
show how impossible it is that we should think as logicians think we 
think. It evinces then an extraordinary misapprehension of its pur- 
pose to criticize it as a constructive theory of knowledge. It is meant 
as a systematic criticism of traditional logic onitsown ground. Butas 
systematic criticism must have a positive ground of its own to start 
from, it implies throughout that the existence of a personal assertor 
must be taken into account in any logical treatment of real thought. 
How in detail a real logic would do this I did not propose to show ex- 
plicitly on this occasion. But as it is sometimes impossible to explain 
what is wrong without revealing what is right, I could not help hint- 
ing how differently a logic of real knowing would handle logical 
questions. I apologize for these hints, for they may lead to repetitions 
later on. Naturally they were rather more numerous and detailed in 
exposing the wholly unscientific character of the formal theory of 
‘‘induction’’; for it was necessary to refer to the actual procedure of 
scientific thinking in showing that formalist ‘‘induction’’ is just as 
impotent as formalist ‘‘deduction.’’ I intend, of course, if I am 
spared, to publish some day a systematic logic of real knowing; but it 
would have been quixotic to embark on so big a construction until the 
ground had been freed, by clearing away the ruins of the pseudo- 
science of logical ‘‘forms.”’ 

F. C. S. ScHILLER. 
CoRPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


that formal logic tries to abstract from the context of all assertions and to 
restrict its scope to ‘‘general’’ assertions. I certainly did not mean this. 
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REJOINDER TO MR. SCHILLER 


R. SCHILLER says that he found my discussion of his book 

unintelligible. It is evident that he did, and I am sorry, for 

I studied his book and made an earnest effort to tell the truth about 

it. I wish I could have put my opinions before him clearly enough 
so that he could answer them. 

As I did my best, however, I am not going to try again, except 
upon two points where I know I can remove his confusion with a 
word. 

He says: 

‘‘At any rate, no one who has by painful experience acquired a 
proper respect for the intellectual output of eighty generations of 
logicians could possibly regard formal logic as an unimportant thing, 
or imagine that he was making a harmless concession to it by ad- 
mitting that it could legitimately concern itself with ‘‘consistency in 
generalization.”’’ 

Now I did not say that formal logic is an unimportant thing, nor 
that admitting it could concern itself with consistency in generaliza- 
tion is a harmless concession to it. I said in effect that formal logic 
is an important thing, and admitting that it concerns itself with 
consistency in generalization is a formidable statement of its im- 
portance. Not to go into detail, I think Mr. Schiller’s misconcep- 
tions here, and elsewhere, arose from his impatience of my article. 
Instead of reading it with attention to its structure and sequence, I 
have the impression that he swallowed it, found it disagreeable, and 
got rid of it as a whole in a very short space of time. 

The other misconception I can remove in a word, is this: He 
says: 

‘‘T was accordingly not a little shocked to find that, though Mr. 
Eastman regarded his theory of knowledge as akin to mine, he 
could nevertheless assert that it ‘puts value above truth.’ For of 
course ‘truth’ to me is a kind of ‘value.’ ”’ 

Now by ‘‘puts value above truth’’ I meant holds value to be the 
higher genus. That is, I meant exactly what Mr. Schiller expresses 
in other words when he says, ‘‘for of course truth to me is a kind of 
value.’’ No other aboveness than that of genus to species was, or 
could well have been, present to my mind. 

Mr. Schiller’s idea that I meant to say value is more valuable than 
truth, is not flattering to me. But then, neither is the rest of his 
reply. He seems to have discovered in some way or other that I am 
not very well educated, and while I have no feelings about the matter 
and do not resent his making it public in this way at all, I do think 
it is a little off the main line of the argument. That is, I think it was 
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all right to mention it, but he ought not to dwell on it quite so strong 
as he does, because it is one of those ‘‘extra-logical’’ forms of reason- 
ing that keep tempting us back into the text-book where we could 
classify it, and call it by a Latin name, and get all those other medi- 
eval satisfactions out of it. 


Max EASTMAN. 
New YorK CITy. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Hamann und die Aufklirung. Studien zur Vorgeschichte des roman- 
tischen Geistes. 2 Vols. Rupotr Uncer. Jena: Diederichs. 1911. 
Pp. 978. 


The publication of a standard work in the history of thought is not 
an every-day event. Such a standard work is Professor Rudolf Unger’s 
“Hamann und die Aufklarung.” In spite of its title it deserves to at- 
tract the attention, not only of the historian of literature and culture, but 
also that of the historian of philosophy. 

Johann Georg Hamann of Kénigsberg, a good friend of Kant, Her- 
der’s most intimate friend, admired by Goethe, by Hegel, by Schelling, 
Baader, Friedrich Schlegel and the German Romanticists, has been fol- 
lowed by a strange destiny in the history of thought. He was by nature 
a “crank,” similar, in a way, to his more famous contemporary, Rousseau; 
similar in other ways to Schopenhauer and Nietzsche, to Pascal, and 
again to Kierkegaard. There is indeed no doubt that the latter was al- 
most entirely influenced by Hamann. Cranks are, as a rule, in some re- 
spects superior to the majority of their contemporaries. That is the 
reason why the majority of their contemporaries do not understand them. 
But some men of genius do. So it was with Hamann. Quite unintelli- 
gible to the “ Aufklarer,’ he was an immediate precursor of the famous 
“storm and stress” period, a mighty inspirer of thought for the German 
classicists, and an important element in the philosophy of the early 
nineteenth century. Since that time his reputation has gone up and 
down. From inspiring the highest enthusiasm he has been treated with 
scorn or entirely neglected. Hamann was himself responsible for both 
these attitudes of the nineteenth century; for his writings contained not 
only sparks of surprising originality and profundity, but also a surpris- 
ing amount of real oddities and rubbish. The former are buried in the 
latter and all are wrapped up in a most mysterious and often almost in- 
comprehensible style. In order to walk, I should rather say to climb, 
through Hamann’s writings one needs a guide. “My writings are words 
only,” Hamann said himself. “The music which interprets them is miss- 
ing. This music consists of casual audita, visa, lecta et oblita, and the 
whole play of my authorship is a mimic art.” 

To find a reliable guide through these words without music was 
hitherto no easy task. Most of the Hamann admirers were too much 
enthusiasts and too little scientists. Professor Rudolf Unger is actually 
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the first Hamann scholar who has not contented himself with being 
spiritual about Hamann’s spirituality, but has by strict methods, by an 
amazing range of knowledge, and by an unequaled endurance success- 
fully solved one after another of the Hamann riddles. 

Several years ago, in 1903, Unger published a small volume on 
“Hamann’s Sprachtheorie,” a book containing far more information 
than its title suggests—in fact, the best and most comprehensive book on 
Hamann’s thought at that time. We can not dispense with it even now 
after the publication of the larger work. This larger standard work on 
“Hamann und die Aufklarung” is the result of nine years’ further study 
of the subject. It contains three parts in four chapters. 

The first part deals with the fundamental movement of German 
thought from the time of the Reformation to the time of the “ Aufklir- 
ung,” and then proceeds to a very careful analysis of German thought in 
the middle of the eighteenth century. The amount of learning condensed 
in this part is almost incredible. One often gets more information from 
a single phrase than from a whole page in other books. Personally I do 
not know of any such comprehensive exposition of German thought in the 
early “ Aufklarung” and its subcurrents. For him who has looked into 
the enormous riches of the volume it goes without saying that not every- 
thing in it comes at first hand. Rudolf Unger is a great reader and reads 
carefully. Almost all results of modern investigation, as far as they are 
related to the subject, are utilized. On the other hand there are some 
extremely interesting chapters, the material of which is entirely new and 
representative of Unger’s own research work. I allude especially to his 
references to Hamann’s immediate intellectual environment—German 
thought in Kénigsberg. All this is of extreme importance for a knowl- 
edge of Hamann, as well as for our knowledge of young Herder and young 
Kant. No Kant scholar can henceforth dispense with the reading of 
those chapters. 

The second part contains a minute and very interesting psychological 
analysis of Hamann’s personality. This is so much the more important 
as Hamann’s curious position in the eighteenth century is largely con- 
ditioned by the singular structure of his psychic life. The central point 
in Hamann’s philosophy is a feeling of the insufficiency of the generali- 
zations of the “ Aufklarung.” It appeared to him that these generaliza- 
tions leave the individuality of man unaccounted for. They seemed to 
him like a network through the meshes of which a certain residue is al- 
ways slipping, and Hamann would maintain that it is just this residue 
which is the most essential part of man. 

The residue of individuality makes itself known in what is usually 
called “feeling” (Sinnlichkeit) as distinguished from “reason.” Ha- 
mann had the gift of an extraordinary sense of “feeling,” and as this 
feeling developed with him into the channels of a pronounced and even 
immoral sexuality, against which no beautiful philosophical system could 
stand, he took refuge in the opposite extreme of irrationalism, in religion 
as a source of moral power. 

From this he derives his philosophy, which is at bottom a confession 
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of feeling, rooted in religious life, sometimes tainted with a sexual under- 
current, generally spiced with the paradoxical mood of orthodoxy, and al- 
ways directed against the pet ideas of the “ Aufklirung.” Feeling against 
reason; religion against philosophy; receptive attitude of genius against 
explicitly made plans of human self-sufficiency; immediate experience 
against deduction; imagination against investigation; instinctive life 
instead of principle; devotion instead of science; depth of passion instead * 
of sweet sentimentalism; belief in God and “freedom in Christ” in- 
stead of moral rules which, without the former, appear to him frivolous; 
recognition of the radical sinfulness of the heart against the pharisean 
doctrine of shallow optimism; true optimism with a view to heaven 
against wrong optimism with a view to civilization, a quiet life within 
narrow limits—)afe Bwoas—against the tumultuous distractions of pub- 
lic life: these are the doctrines of the “ Magus im Norden.” Indeed a 
queer sermon in the eighteenth century, but none the less a good admix- 
ture. The important truths of Hamann’s writings were realized by the 
best of his contemporaries. Their drawbacks were no less realized by the 
author, who himself was a severe judge of the weaknesses in his char- 
acter from which the strange paradoxes of his preaching sprang. 

The third part of Unger’s work is perhaps the hardest for continuous 
reading, but very likely the most important for our understanding of 
Hamann’s writings. I should call this third part a guide-book par ea- 
cellence; the only really reliable commentary on Hamann we have, al- 
though not a complete one. Unger has collected all of Hamann’s utter- 
ances on esthetics and related subjects, such as genius, drama, literature, 
style, and given them a very learned and satisfactory commentary, which 
elucidates a great number of difficulties hitherto unsolved. One chapter 
in this section, combined with another in the second part, gives an 
exhaustive enumeration of Hamann’s entire reading. Both chapters are 
dry, but, with a view to the numberless obscure allusions in Hamann, 
very valuable. 

The second volume of Unger’s work is mainly of a bibliographical na- 
ture. There are more than 280 pages filled with notes containing refer- 
ences, and very interesting side-issues. As to the references, it is much 
to be regretted that Unger did not arrange a list of them according to the 
number of the volumes and pages to which they refer. This would have 
made it ever so much easier to use Unger’s work as a commentary for a 
continuous reading of Hamann. An appendix of almost 100 pages sur- 
prises the reader with a number of Hamann’s writings hitherto unknown 
and now rediscovered by Professor Unger’s investigations. Another ap- 
pendix completes our present Hamann bibliographies with an addition 
of no less than 144 numbers. Several elaborate indices conclude the work. 

Considering all, I have the conviction that we are greatly indebted to 
the author. His work on “ Hamann und die Aufklirung” represents an 
astounding amount of mental energy, and we can profit by it. At present 
we can face the riddles of Hamann in quite a different manner than be- 
fore. Unger’s work creates an entirely new foundation for the Hamann 
research; a result which is so much the more important as a new edition 
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of Hamann’s works is planned by the Prussian Academy of Sciences, 
with which Professor Unger will collaborate. Unger’s work is a new 
foundation, but it is not itself a building. There is no doubt that the 
overwhelming number of details in it often veils the evidence of the great 
outlines of Hamann’s thought. Here and there “sieht man den Wald 
vor Baumen nicht.” Professor Unger promises still another, possibly a 
still more important, work on the subject. The last work was analytical 
in spirit; we hope that the next one will be a synthesis in spirit and in 
structure. 


GinTHeR JACOBY. 
GREIFSWALD UNIVERSITY. 


Life’s Basis and Life’s Ideal. Rupotr Evcken. Translated with an In- 
troductory Note by ALBAN G. Wipceny. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. Pp. xxii-+ 377. 

This is a successful translation of “Die Grundlinien einer neuen 
Lebensanschauung,” the latest and best statement of the philosophy of 
Eucken. Though more technical than the more popular works of the au- 
thor, not long ago translated into English, it is by far the most satisfac- 
tory in making clear his general position. 

What that position is may be briefly stated as follows: It is a philos- 
ophy of life primarily rather than a world philosophy, a cosmology. It 
reaches out to and finally comprehends the world, but it is based on man’s 
life, and from that takes its rise. This life is essentially spiritual; its 
spirituality is not an inference, but is an original datum. The sound of 
a bell is no more a presupposition of what you experience than is spiritual- 
ity a presupposition of your experience. It 7s what you experience. It is 
not mediately, but immediately known, as a color or a sound. It is known, 
not as idea representative of a spirituality, but as spiritual reality itself. 
But this spiritual reality immediately known, in and by the individual, 
necessarily involves and presupposes a spirituality wider than itself, and 
comprehending other and all individualities, and even the world itself 
through its ideals of the good, the true, and the beautiful. 

It can readily be seen that there is a measure of misrepresentation of 
this philosophy in calling it an idealism, even a new idealism. It is more 
and other than that. Being a philosophy of life as spiritual, it involves 
more than idealism, which names but a part of its totality. It is a spirit- 
ual multiplicity far richer than any meaning of idealism can name. 

From this fundamental conception of the opulence of the spiritual 
life, other systems are criticized as partial and superficial and as mis- 
representative of the life immediately known. It is shown that the neces- 
sary implications of these systems transcend the systems themselves. 
What they are is possible only through the implied existence of something 
beyond that recognized in them, a spirituality active and creative from 
itself. 

This active creative spiritual life known immediately in individual 
experiences involves a life transcending itself, which is its basis. This— 
the independent spiritual life—is ever embodying itself in systems of life. 
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Philosophies grow out of these life-systems and are ideal representations 
of them. But they come and pass as the life-systems out of which they 
grow. They “have their day and cease to be.” There is no final philos- 
ophy, as there is no arrival at its terminus of the independent spiritual 
life, which is at once the basis of all systems of life and of all philosophic 
representations of those life-systems. 

From this fundamental conception of the essential character of life it 
can easily be seen what is life’s ideal. It is spiritual fruitfulness, larger, 
fuller, more manifold spiritual realizations. Not freedom from suffer- © 
ing, not external deeds, acquisitions, or civilizations, but fuller life of 
spirit. All human attainments are but means to this life’s ideal. 

This brings us to what is probably the most significant practical as- 
pect of Eucken’s philosophy—what he names activism. The human indi- 
vidual spirit is called to strenuous creative endeavor in realizing this 
spiritual fruitfulness. All systems of thought must be measured by their 
bearing on this one ideal. Failing to be means to this end, they are so 
far not representative of the spiritual life that is, and are so far false. 
Contributing to fuller realization of the spirit they are so far true. 

These statements suggest the kinship of Eucken’s philosophy to that 
of William James, Bergson, and the adherents of the personal idealism 
of England. The likenesses are significant, but the differences are as 
great. It is impossible to discuss these matters here. It will be sufficient 
to indicate the characteristic quality of Eucken’s philosophic attitude. 

As the seer and prophet of the spiritual life, he has no personal animus 
against the systems of others or for the system one may call his own. 
That the spirit of man may be delivered from its present barrenness and 
enter into its large inheritance is his one desire. Whether his thought or 
another’s be the pathway to that imperative goal is of small consequence. 
That man be moving in that direction is important. The direction is all 
we shall hope to know. The active endeavor to move thereon is man’s im- 
perative vital need and ethical law. The criticism will at once be made 
that this philosophy is practical rather than theoretic, ethical rather than 
rational. The obvious reply from the point of view of this philosophy is 
as follows: The sole guarantee of the validity of any so-called theoretic 
truth is in its practicality. 

Of course this philosophy is open to the attack of every current philo- 
sophie system starting from other bases than that on which this is 
founded. It is not necessary to name and discuss them here. In refer- 
ence to the charge that it is essentially mystical, it may be confessed that 
it is true. But the reply may be made that other systems escape the 
charge only as the ultimate facts of life are ignored, and a scheme of 
thought is built up without reference to the final mysteries in which all 
existence is concealed. 


Hersert G. Lorp. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. July, 1912. Bergson and Prag- 
matism (pp. 397-414): A. W. Moore. — Bergson’s three doctrines of instru- 
mentalism, anti-intellectualism, and evolutionism are supposed to contain 
his chief points of contact with pragmatism. Current attention has been 
given, wrongly the writer maintains, to the first two. Emphasis is laid 
upon the differences between the instrumentalism and anti-intellectual- 
ism of Bergson and that of pragmatism. Pragmatism receives most from 
Bergson’s evolutionism. The Relation of Consciousness and Object in 
Sense-perception (pp. 415-482): Frank Tuitty.—Is opposed to the neo- 
realistic theory of perception respecting numerical identity of object in 
and out of the perceptual situation. “ All we can say is that a conscious 
organism perceives a real object in a certain way, according to the mental 
and physical factors involved.” Descriptive and Normative Sciences (pp. 
433-450): Grorce H. Sapine.— The traditional distinction between de- 
scriptive and normative sciences is untenable, not because all sciences are 
descriptive, but because they are all normative. The rdle of valuation, 
though often concealed in the so-called descriptive sciences, is an essen- 
tial part of the method of all science and is always present in scientific 
development. Discussion: Consistency and Ultimate Dualism (pp. 451- 
454): W. H. Suetpon.— Replies to Professor Creighton’s criticism, the 
criticism being to the effect that Mr. Sheldon’s attempted reconciliation 
of idealism and realism is incomplete. Reviews of Books: L. Lévy-Bruhl, 
Les Fonctions Mentales dans les Sociétés Inferieuwres: Grorcre S. Patron. 
Ralph Barton Perry, Present Philosophical Tendencies: EvaANDER Brap- 
LEY McGitvary. John Elof Boodin, Truth and Reality: E.ten Bulss 
Tatpot. F. Rauch, Etudes de Morale: Louis W. Fraccus. Notices of 
New Books. Summaries of Articles. Notes. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. July, 1912. Essai dune classification 
du Mystique (pp. 1-26): F. Picavet. — The three classes are (1) those who 
seek of themselves the development of personality and union with supreme 
perfection, (2) those who appeal to God to realize in them a higher per- 
sonality, and to unite them with God, (3) those who no longer yearn for 
individual perfection, but suffer all physiological and psychological 
misery. The first class is rare and the third most common. La philo- 
sophie russe contemporaine (ler article) (pp. 27-64): Seviper.=A sur- 
prisingly rich field. This first article contains only a part of the contri- 
butions touching the theory of knowledge. More will follow as well as 
the treatment of other problems. Les mouvements et l’activité incon- 
sciente (pp. 65-81): Tu. Risot.— What persists in unconscious mental 
states is the kinesthetic portion of consciousness. The unconscious is an 
accumulator of energy, which consciousness can dispense. Analyses et 
comptes rendus. J. Ward, The Realm of Ends, or Pluralism and 
Theism: A. Latanpe. G. Simmel, Mélanges de philosophie relativiste: 
A. Joussatinx. Kuhlmann, Zur Geschichte des Terminismus: A. L. 
Foerster, Pour former le caractére: Fr. Pautyan. Notices bibliograph- 
iques. Revue des périodiques étrangers. 
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Del Vecchio, Giorgio. Il Progresso Giuridico. Rome: Reprinted from 
the Rivista Italiana di Sociologia. 1911. 


Del Vecchio, Giorgio. La Comunicabilita del Diritto e Le Idee del Vico. 
Trani, Italy: Vecchie C. 1911. Pp. 13. 


Del Vecchio, Giorgio. Sulla Positivita come Carattere del Diritto. 
Modena: Formiggini. 1911. Pp. 24. L. 1. 


Holt, Edwin B., Marvin, Walter T., Montague, William P., Perry, Ralph 
B., Pitkin, Walter B., Spaulding, Edward G. The New Realism. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1912. Pp. xii+ 491. $2.50. 


Limentani, Ludovico. I Presupposti Formali della Idagine Etica. Genoa: 
A. F. Formiggini. 1913. Pp. xii+ 541. L. 7.50. 


McDougall, William. Body and Mind. London: Methuen and Company. 
Pp. xix + 384. 10s. 6d. 


Morgan, C. Lloyd. Instinct and Experience. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1912. Pp. xvii+ 299. $1.50. 


Robinson, A. T. The Applications of Logic. New York: Longmans, 
Green, & Company. 1912. Pp. x-+219. $1.20. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue New York Branch of the American Psychological Association 
met in conjunction with the Section of Anthropology and Psychology of 
the New York Academy of Sciences on November 25. The following 
papers were read: “ Difference-Tones and Consonance,” by Professor F. 
Krueger, Professor of Philosophy and Psychology, University of Halle- 
Wittenberg, Kaiser Wilhelm professor in Columbia University; “The 
Attempt to Measure Mental Work as a Psycho-Dynamiec Process,” by 
Professor Raymond Dodge, of Wesleyan University; “ The Psychology of 
the Earthworm,” by Professor Robert M. Yerkes, of Harvard University. 


Dr. Ewe BoreEt, professor of mathematics in the University of Paris, 
and assistant director of the Ecole Normale Supérieur, presented a scien- 
tific address in connection with the dedicatory exercises of Rice Institute, 
October 10-12. On November 6, Professor Borel delivered an address at 
Princeton University on “Non-analytic Monogenic Functions”; on 
October 22, he gave a lecture at the University of Wisconsin on “The 
Employment of Probabilities in Mathematics and Physics”; at Columbia 


University, November 19, he delivered a lecture on “Scientific Studies 
in France.” 


Dr. Kart Marpe, professor of psychology at the University of Wurz- 
burg, and director of the Institute of Psychology, has undertaken, in col- 
laboration with Dr. W. Peters, privat-docent of psychology at the same 
university, the publication of a new review entitled Fortschritte der 
Psychologie und ihrer Anwendungen. Particular attention will be given 
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to the applications of psychology and to the services which psychology is 
capable of rendering to philosophy, science, and business. The price of 
each number is 3 Marks. 


A airt of 100,000 Marks was made to the Jewish Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Marburg by Herr Brunn, of Berlin, on the occasion of the cele- 
bration of the seventieth birthday of Professor Hermann Cohen. The 
fund is to be used for the establishment of a Hermann Cohen professorship. 


THE course of public lectures inaugurated by members of the faculty 
of Princeton University on “Some Aspects of the Renaissance” will 
include “Philosophy,” by Professor Kemp Smith; “ Natural Science,” 
by Professor Trowbridge; and “The Medieval Mind,” by Dr. Stewart 
Paton. 


Proressor T. H. Harness, of Ohio State University, has been granted 
leave of absence for the present year. He plans to visit a number of the 
psychopathological institutes of Europe. 


M. Emite Bovurrovx, honorary professor of modern philosophy at the 
Sorbonne, and director of the “ Fondation Thiers,” was recently elected 
a member of the French Academy. 

JOHN Mapison Fietcuer, Ph.D., has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of experimental and clinical psychology at the Newcomb College 
School of Education, Tulane University. 

ProFessor Bercson, of Paris, Professor De Vries, of the University of 
Amsterdam, and Sir William Ramsay, of London, have been appointed 
Woodward lecturers at Yale University. 

At Cambridge University, Professor R. C. Punnett has been selected 
by the Prime Minister and Mr. A. J. Balfour as the first Arthur Balfour 
professor of genetics. 

Proressor JAMES WarD will give the Henry Sidgwick memorial lec- 
ture at Newnham College on November 9. The subject will be “ Heredity 
and Memory.” 

Mr. F. C. Ayers, a graduate fellow of the University of Chicago, has 
gone to the University of Oregon as head of the department of education. 

Dr. SamMueL W. FEerRNBERGER, of the University of Pennsylvania, has 
accepted an instructorship in psychology at Clark University. 

PRENTICE Reeves, A.B., of the University of Missouri, has been made 
instructor in psychology at Princeton University. 

Dr. C. E. Ferrer, of Bryn Mawr College, has been advanced to an 
associate professorship of experimental psychology. 

THE Second Congress of Experimental Psychology will be held in Paris 
during next Easter vacation. 











